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The Tobacco Crop of Maryland—The Upper 


Marlboro’ Gazette estimates that the tobacco crop 
of Maryland for 1833 will not exceed one-half 
the usual annual average crop of the state, say 
from 11,000 to 12,000 hogsheads, and that chief- 


My of an inferior quality. 
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THE SILK INTEREST. 


‘4. The deep and profound interest which is a- 


broad in every direction of the country on the 
subject of the Silk culture—and the meeting of 
the National Convention of Silk growers, which 
is to take place in this city this day, seem to of- 


- fer a fit occasion for us to make some remarks in 


relation to those questions which will legitimately 
come up for discussion and action in that body. 


‘ But before we enter upon this branch of the sub- 


f 


ject, we would ask permission to be indulged in 
remarks of a preliminary nature. 

=. mere growing of trees for profit, we con- 
sider as altogether an object of secondary impor- 
tance, when compared with the business of ma- 
king silk ;| for however lucrative the former may 
prove to those individuals who may be engaged 
in raising them, or to gentlemen who may specu- 
late in them, the advantages and benefits to enure 
to the nation from this source, is of minor moment 
to the production of silk; for so soon as the 
country is supplied with a stock of trees, this ag- 
ricultural resource will be cut off, and though ma- 
hy persons inay,in the mean time, have realized 
large sums of money, the benefits, in a national 
point of view, will prove to have been inconsider- 


» able, because of its want of permanency. There 


is nothing more true or self-evident in political e- 
conomy, than that it is the products of labor 
which imparts wealth to individuals and to na- 
tions; for, after all, it is the aggregation of the 
wealth of the former, which constitutes that of the 
latter; but unless those products have a solid 
soundation to rest upon, by which they may be 


perpetuated, any surlden suspension of the re- 
sources arising therefrom, will be found, by its re- 
vulsive action, to prove infinitely more injurious 
in its effects to the well-being of the community, 
than would be justified by former benefits receiv- 
fed. (‘The cultivation of the Mulberry tree for sale, 
gives, it is true,employment to many farmers and 
laborers, creates values for the grower and specu- 
lator ; but if we expect the nation at large to de- 
rive any benefit from the present spirit that is a- 
broad through the land, the attention of the people 
must be directed to the early production of silk, 
in all its forms, from the cocoon to its ulterior des- 
hination in mannfactured goods, | A great object 
should be the encouragement of the people to 
make immediate experiments in feeding and tend- 
ing the silk-worm. Let them begin on a small 
scale, as soon as they may have secured however 
limited a supply of foliage. By so doing they 
will derive from practical observation, a knowledge 
of the wants and habits of that ingenious insect, 
and thus obtain information of immense value— 
information which will enable them, when’ they 
shall have extended their orchards and increased 
their supply of fuliage, to go to work advisably, 
and carry on their operations with intelligence, e- 
conomy and profit. The study of Law and Phy- 
sic, lays the groundwork of a knowledge of those 
sciences—it expands the mind and developes its 
resources—but the mere student of either would 
not be qualified without extensive practice to man- 
age intricate and complicated cases with tact and 
judgment—and so it is with the Silk culture. | A 
man may read until his eyes grow dim with age 
—he may raise Mulberry trees until he becomes 
as familiar with the modus operandi, as he is with 
his garter,and if he shall have omitted to tend 
worms and study their nature and economy, be- 
gin when he may, he will find himself a novice 
in the business. It has been said by an eminent 
American, that education was not a necessary in- 
gredient in the great constituent mass that quali- 
fies a man for a ruler—but that it was action—and 
although we do not subscribe to this dogma, to 
the extent to which his zeal carried him, we main- 
tain that practice, or actiongfiyou please, is abso- 
lutely necessary to make @ successful silk grower. 





While tending his little family of silk-werms, an 





individual of close observation may learn more in & 
single season than he could in seven years of mere 
book study. This is our opinion, and we give. it 
with frankness, knowing that it is onr duty to 
speak honestly in a matter of the deepest inter- 
estto the country. In saying this, we would not 
be understood as desiring to undervalue the in- 
formation to be gained from the study of books 
when properly directed ; for we ‘hold the reverse 
to be the true ductrine;. but we wish to impress 
the importance of submitting theory to the test of 
practice, deeming the latter essential to the suc-" 
cessful application of the former. Being thus im- 
pressed, we have felt it incumbent on us to sub 
mit our views to the consideration of the Con- 
vention, leaving it to them to judge of them as in 
their wisdom they may think meet and proper.— 
We believe with proper care and well directed 
energies, the Silk business is capable of being 
made in twenty years to add twenty millions of 
dollars to the value of our exports, and of being 
the means of greatly equalizing our exchanges 
with Europe; and hence our anxiety that the 
present Convention should lend the force of their 
character, in an endeavor to impress upon the peo- 
ple of this Union the advantages to result from 
going early into the feeding of worms and the pro- 
duction of silk, as it is from this part of the busi- 
ness alone that solid and lasting benefits are to ac- 
orue to the country. 

Having completed our preliminary remarks, we 
will throw out such other suggestions &s appear 
to us to be worthy of the consideration of the 
Convention. 


1. We believe that they should appoint com- 
mittees in each State which may be represented 
in their body, to memorialize their respective legs 
islatures to grant bounties on the raising of co- . 
coons, making of raw silk, sewing silks, twist and 
silk cloths. ' 


2. We believe that the legislatures. should be 
memorialized to pass laws making it’ felony to 
steal Morus Multicaulis trees, or any other Mul- 
berry, trees raised for the purpose of feeding the 
silk-worm. And in order to render such laws ac- 
ceptable to the people of the several states, they’ 
should be general, in their character, and em 
growing crops rd Ps seeeriplidas, as well as 
est trees. As the lawnow standé:in must: F 
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states, it is not felony to take any portion of a 
man’s crops or timber which may be growing on 
his premises, provided the taking away and gath- 
ering or cutting down are simultaneous—that is, if 
a villain after pulling your corn or other growing 
crop, or cutting down your timber, take it away 
without first leaving your premises, the offence is 
only a trespass; but if previous to the carrying 
away, he leave your premises and return to carry 


_off his booty it is felony. For the first offence 


a civil suit for trespass is the redress—for the 
latter a criminal action will lay. The day, we 
fear, tas passed when such distinctions may ex- 
ist without doing great injury to the best interests 
of society. We look upon the distinction here 
set up by the common law, between trespass and 
felony, to be a distinction without a difference, un- 
less it bean object worthy of a moral people, to 
encourage the dishonest and idle to spoliate upon 
and rob the worthy and industrious of the earn- 
ings of their labor. In a country like ours, boast- 


* ing of its laws, every man should be protected in 
*the possession of his property, and he who vio- 


lently or fraudulently deprives another of his 
property, should be made to atone to that society, 
against whose morals and laws he has sinned.— 
Laws should have for their primary object protec- 
tion of life, liberty and property—their intention 
should be to bind the villain to society, and cer- 
tainly they should not, by weaving fine drawn 
distinctions in favor of evil doers, tempt the un- 
principled to the perpetration of crime, and to 
prey upon their neighbors. 


3. We believe that the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States and Congress should be memorialized 
to disseminate information connected with the 
Silk culture~gratuitously among the people, and 
that in addition, the latter body ought to be asked 
to admit, for a limited number of years, free of 
duty, all machinery connected with the Silk busi- 
ness and works treating upon the subject. 

4. We believe that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to collect facts and information generally 
connected with the Silk culture, and to publish 


“the same in an address to the people of these Uni- 
- ted States. 


And lastly, we believe, that much good would 
arise if the Convention, when it adjourn, should 
adjourn to meet again next year, and adopt such 
measures as would ensurea full representation 
from every State, Territory and District in the U- 
nited States. 

Having with honesty of purpose, submitted 
these remarks, we respectfully ask the indulgence 
of the body, to whom they are addressed, for our 
obtrusion upon their attention and time. 


ROBERTS’ MANUAL. 
The subscriber takes pleasure in stating that 
the rHinp EpiTIoN of his Silk Manual will be 
published in the course of the ensuing week. 
It contains additions and improvements which 
will render it of great value both to the Mulberry 
grower and Silk raiser, and he therefore fondly 
anticipates for it a generous patronage. 
EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 





Ruta Baga.—We copy the subjoined para- 
graph from the Lynchburg Virginian, because we 
know this root to be a valuable acquisition to ag- 
riculture, and are pleased to find the good people 
of the Old Dominion alive to its importance. 


We have received from Jon. M. Warwick, Esq. 
a present of a dozen superb Ruia Baga Tur- 
nips, grown on his farm, a few miles from town. 
These turnips were raised on high land, and tho’ 
enduring the severe drought of the last season, 
have attained a size rarely equalled. This suc- 
cessful experiment in raising this root, so valuable 
not only for the table, but particularly for stock, 
should be an inducement to engage in its culture. 





FAFTENING PORK, CURING HAMS, &e. 


I am satisfied that it is “not good economy” to 
endeavor to make manure from hogs by keeping 
them up ina pen. I am convinced that ten bush- 
els of corn, fed on a clean board, will make as 
much good solid pork, as fifteen fed on a dung 
heap—and with this additional recommendation, 
that the pork is perfectly sweet and entirely free 
from that nauseous flavor which is so peculiar to 
pork kept in a filthy state, and having their food 
administered to them in dung or litter. The 
greatest care must he observed. The hog is not 
by any means natnrally a dirty animal. 

I have noticed frequent inquiries in the Cabi- 
net as to the best method of curing pork and hams. 
I would inform all inquirers that they cannot have 
good, sweet meat, unless it is both good and 
sweet before it goes into thetuh, The best of 
salt cannot make bad meat good —but will prevent 
good meat becoming bad. In some parts of the 
country where I have dined, the pork served up 
at table has tasted so strongly of the pen that I 
could not eat it. So much for making manure 
from hogs. I have always had good pork and 
hams since I fed my hogs on a board floor, which 
is kept well cleansed. 

On one occasion I purchased a lot of Jersey 
pork, 2,000 pounds, It was fat and very hand- 
somely dressed, but it lacked one essential requi- 
site—that good flavor which characterizes all good 
pork. Subsequently. I bought a lot of 2,500 lbs. 
raised in Bucks county. The hogs were fed on 
a clean board floor, with Indian meal; they had 
an abundance of water. No one could desire fi- 
ner or sweeter meat. A few years since, ! pnt 
up some pork fattened on sweet apples, with the 
exception of the last two weeks, during which 
time they were corn fed; and the pork was as 
sweet, solid, and fine as any Teversaw. The 
hogs roamed at large in the orchard until I put 





them up to be fed on corn. 
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RECEIPT FOR CURING PORK AND HAMs, 4 


As soon as the pork becomes cool I cyygis 
sort it, taking great care to have the tnbs 4 
ly sweet and clean. In cutting, | take out al ta 
spare ribs,and make pickled pork of all the ai 
between the ham and the shoulders; cutj 7 


the hams and shoulders well. I cover the bot 
of the tub with rock salt, and then put in a} 
of pork, nicely packed; then cover thi ne 

, ’ : 18 layer 
with salt, and so on until the tub is filled, oa 
rock salt, and very bountifully. In six Or ej 
days make a pickle of salt and cold water 
strong as possible, and cover the pork previously 
salted with it. It will then keep for years if 
choose. a8 

In preparing the hams and shoulders, | we; 
several, to come at the probable weight of the 
whole. They are packed with great care in SUit- 
able tubs. My process is to sprinkle some Coarse 
salt at the bottom, then pack in the hams and 
shoulders firmly, side by side, being careful not to 
pnt the back of one flat on the top of another, 
The spaces are filled up with chines, hocks onal 
jowls. To about every three hundred weight of 
meat I take thirty pounds of rock salt, one pound 
of saltpetre, and fourteen pounds brown sugar, of 
half a gallon of good molasses, (generally the 
latter). Take as much pure water as will cover 
the meat, put it in a clean vessel, add the above 
articles, boil it, removing the scum as it rises, and 
when no more rises, set it to cool, after which 
pour it on the meat until it is covered $ or 4 inch- 
es. 

If the hams are small, weighing from 12 to 15 
Ibs., let them remain in the pickle five weeks—if 
from 15 to 24, six weeks—if from 25 to 45, seye 
en weeks. When you remove them for the pur 
pose of smoking, put them in clean, cold water 
for two or three hours. If there is too much salt 
or saltpetre adhering to the surface of the hams, 
the water will take it off. The smoke should 
be made of clean green hickory. A fire should 
be built only in dry weather. And when the 
meat has acquired a yellow tinge, not red or black, 
they are removed, and hung up in a dark place, 
where they are not disturbed by flies or vermin, 

DAVID COMFORT. 

Byber¥y, 6/hzmo., 1838, Farm. Cab. 


[To the above recipe, which we know to bea 
good one, we would only add, thata little red pep- 
per should be rubbed over the inside of the pie- 
ces of meat, and over the top of the hock—the 
object of the red pepper is to keep out skippers, 
which it effectually dves.] 





From the N. England Farmer. 

ROHAN POTATO. 
Mr. JoserH Breck,— 

Dear Sir—Agreeably to your request, I give 
you the result of my observation and experience 
in regard to the Rohan potato, which I have grown 
for three years. For the table | consider it only 
second rate, compared with the Chenango; in all 
other respects I think that it is destined to hold.a 
very conspicuous rank, and consequently to be 
extensively cultivated. 

Iam not aware that for productiveness it has 





to pieces of suitable size for family use, + ine 
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petitor. In the year 1836 I had four po- 


pays me from France. The product from 


we the present year was nineteen bushels, the 
t weighed a pound and a half; they were 
wn in a field with other varieties, and no ex- 
traordinary pains bestowed upon them, either in 
relation to the culture or the quantity or quality 
of the manure. Coarse stable manure was used, 
afork full to each hill. The land was of middling 
good quality, a part of it quite dry, and the crops 
suffered severely from the long drought. They 
should be planted early, by the Ist of May; if not 
convenient to plant by that time, I should recom- 
mend burying them in a warm place to accelerate 
their sprouting, which was the course | pursued 
the present year; or if they could be put into a 
hot-bed and sprouted it would probably be a bet- 
ter way; they should, however, be planted out 
before the sprouts become so long as to be in 
danger of breaking off in removing them. I have 
notcut them for planting excepting the first year. 
In 1837 in consequence of illness | did not have 
an opportunity of giving them a fair trial, not be- 
ing able to give my personal attention to them. 
They were planted in rows and dropped three or 
four inches apart in the row on the north side of 
a high fence without any manure excepting some 
ditch mud. The product was only a bushel and 
a half, and none of them grew very large. I think 
it would be better to cut the large ones, especial- 
ly till they become more plenty. I have no doubt 
I should have raised a number of bushels more 
had I adopted that method, notwithstanding, from 
the causes above mentioned, the last year’s pro- 
duce was small. 

It is said, and | believe with truth, that the large 
ones are never hollow, whereas the large potatoes 
of other varieties are. 

They are harvested with great facilitv, one man 
dug 12 bushels in 4} hours; the proportion of 
small ones was less than one bushel in nine, and 
they would hardly have been considered small the 
present year for any other variety. 

I will mention only one more good quality 


. Which entitles it to consideration, viz., its being 


very solid, more so, I think, than any other varie- 
ty which attains so large size that | am acquainted 
with, 
Respectfully yours, 
E. M. RICHARDS. 

Dedham, Nov. 8, 1838, 

Remarks.—In addition to what Mr. Richards 
haa stated respecting the Rohan potato we would 
state our experience and lay before our readeérs 
the result of our own experiment this year. From 
the statements made by a number of individuals, 
who had a few pounds of us in the spring, we 
were in hopes to have given a more flattering ac- 
count of this potato than we are enabled to do. 


“The produce has not been so great as we expect- 


ed; but in comparison with other varieties it has 
done well. The St. Helena and other varieties 
planted, have not paid the expense of digging, 
and with the same cultivation which was bestow- 
ed upon the Rohan. We are of the opinion that 
we did not get two bushels for one planted. We 
planted 59 Ibs. of Rohan potatoes ‘in hills, four 
feet by three apart,and manured with good coarse 
manure. The potatoes were cut in small pieces 
of two or three eyes each and three pieces plant- 
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ed in ahill. No extra pains were taken with 
them. The produce was 790 lbs. Considering 
the complete failure of every other variety of po- 
tato on the place, we think the result upon the 
whole, a good one, although we fondly anticipated 
a crop of 40 or 50 bushels. We have had them 
cooked in a variety of ways; we cannot say they 
were very fine; as good, perhaps, as any other sort 
of our own raising this year; but then it should be 
known that we have not had even a St. Helena or 
any other potato that was fit for the table, the pro- 
duce of our farm, the present season. We believe 
it will prove a valuable potato for stock, but not 
for the table. J. B. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VEGETATION. 

Bones, as a whole, contain about equal quanti- 
ties of phosphate and gelatine. The harder and 
more compact the bone, the greater the amount of 
phosphate, and the less the proportion of gelatine. 
The bones of the ox contain from 50 to 55 per 
cent. of gelatine; those of the horse only from 36 
to 40;those of the hog from 48 to 50; and the 
bones of the legs and feet of the deer, elk, roe- 
buck, aud hare, give on analysis from 80 to 90 
per cent, of phosphate. All the roots, such as 
beets, carrots, &c., and the grains, such as wheat, 
corn, &c., contain considerable quantities of this 
phosphate; and its presence would seem to be of 
much importance in the vegetable and animal 
economy. When bone dust is deposited in the 
ground, it speedily undergoes decomposition, and 
the principal ingredients in its composition are set 
at liberty to form new combinations, and perform 
a new part io the great circle of nature’s revolu- 
tions. The phosphoric acid leaves the lime, and 
as in all its forms of existence it is one of the most 
exciting agents, its application to the earth is al- 
most as immediate as the dip of the chemist’s 
plates into the galvanic trough. The lime set free 
is, by the absence of the neutralizing acid, perfect- 
ly caustic, and seizing at once on whatever geine 
is found in the soil renders it soluble, and thus 
fit fur immediate use by the plants while in their 
excited stateof action. Can it be wondered at 
then, that bone dust should be almost instantane- 
ous? It may be further remarked. that bone dust 
applied to very dry or very wet land, loses much 
of its efficiency; a reason for which inay be found 
in the fact, that in the first instance the ordinary 
voltaic agent is but imperfectly supplied, and in 
the last, the acid is so diluted as to become but 
little superior to water itself, 

The efficiency of carbonate of lime as it is 
generally applied to soils, is to be accounted for 
onthe same principles. Jt differs, however, in 
this respect; in the phosphate, the acid is set at 
liberty in the soil, in the carbonate it is driven off 
by burning. Like the phosphate, the lime is at 
liberty to unite with and render soluble, all the 
insoluble geine or vegetable matter in the soil, but 
unlike that it furnishes no acid to stimulate the 
voltaic agency to more vigorous exertions. Its 
effects, though certain, and most beneficial, are 
not so immediate as those of the phosphate. We 
may say, that by the application of common lime, 
the food of plants is cooked for their use; by the 
phosphate, it is not only cooked, but they are 


Ne 


ly will it be prized and its use the more widely 
extended. 

This theory of the nutrition of plants by voltaic 
agency, most happily explains the manner in 
which such small quantities of the salts of lime 
produce such astonishing effects on vegetation. 
Every experimental chemist knows what effect 
the combination of a few drops of acid with the 
water of his galvanic trough will have on his bat- 
tery; and the application of lime to our batiery of 
nature, when under proper circumstances, is 
equally effectual;—nay it does more, for the ap- 
plication of the acid by the chemist only excites 
his instrument to activity, while the lime furnish- 
ed the earth by the farmer not only excites the ac- 
tion, but furnishes the material wpon which that 
action can profitably be exerteds, All persons 
acquainted with the use of limeare agreed that it 
produces litle or no effect, except by mechanical 
division, only on lands that contain animal or 
vegetable matter that reqyires decomposition, @ 
decisive proof that lime of itself does not consti- 
tute the food of the plant. But let a soil deficient 
in lime, and containing the food of plants, be: fur- 
nished with the smallest quantity, and, unless 
rendered inactive by perfect dryness, or excessive 
moisture, its effects will be observable at once. 
Even the small qnantity that adheres to wheat, 
when steeped and rolled in lime, produces a sen- 
sible effect on the vigor and rapidity of the shoot. 
—So too with the sulphate of lime, which, at the 
rate of only one or two bushels an acre, produces 
such an effect on many kinds of vegetation. 

If our notions of vegetable nutrition are correct, 
all soils will be fertile that contain lime, and geine 
or humus, and the object of the analysis of soils 
will be directed to the determination of these two 
points. The sand and the clay present in any 
soil can be known: without difficulty. Every far- 
mer knows whether his soil is adhesive,retentive of 
moisture, or, in othez woods, convertibleinto mor- 
tar by moisture and the operations of agriculture; 
or whether it is dry, porous, easily parting with 
water, and liable to leach; and he knows.too thata 
combination of these soils will materially benefit, 
and remedy the evils of beth. But he has not 
hitherto been able to determine the best applica- 
tions to give fertility to his soil, or ascertain whe- 
ther the defect was the want of lime or vegetable 
matter; and the methods of analysis proposed by 
Davy, Chaptal, Beck, and others, are too com- 
plicated and nice for his purpose. 

This difficulty we imagine is now in a great 
measure overcome, and a method of analysis dis- 
covered, by which any farmer, with little time 
and expense, may determine the quantity of vegeta- 
ble nutriment that exists in his soils, whether itis 
soluble or insoluble, and whether lime is present, 
or requires to be applied to promote decumposi- 


tion and vegetation. Dr. Dana of Massachusetts,’ 


who has long been occupied in chemical investi- 
gations, connected with manufactures and agri- 
culture, has lately given the following directions 
for ascertaining the geine in the soil, and the lime. 
It will be seen the process is very simple, and 
ean scarcely fail of being effectual. We quote 
from Prof. Hitechcock’s Report : 

“1, Sift the soil through |p fine sieve, Take 
the fine part, and bake it just up to browning pa- 








excited to devour it. The better the operation of 
lime in all its forms is understood, the’ more high- 
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Pro. Beil 100 grains of the baked,soil, with 50 
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grains of pearlashes, saleratus, or carbonate of 
soda, in 4 ounces of water, for half an hour; let it 
settle; decant the clear; wash the grounds with 
four ounces of boiling water;—throw all on & 
weighed filter previously dried; wash till colorless 
water returns. Mix all these liquors. It isa brown 
solution of all the soluble geine. All the sul- 
phates have been converted into carbonates, and 
with all the phosphates are on the filter. Dry 
that, therefore, with its contents at the same heat 
as before. Weigh—the loss is soluble geine.” 

For the lime:— 

“Replace on a funnel the filter and its earthy 
contents; wash with 2 drams of muriatic acid, 
diluted with $ times its bulk of cold water. Wash 
till tasteless. The carbonate and phosphate of 
lime will be dissolved, the alumina scarcely touch- 
ed. We may estimate all as salts of lime. Evapor- 
ate the muriatic solution to dryness, weigh, and 
dissolve in boiling water. The insoluble part 
will be phosphate of lime. Weigh again—ihe loss 
is sulphate of lime.” 

To ascertain whether the residuum contains 
insoluble geine: 

“Test it by burning a small quantity on a hot 
shovel—if the odor of burning peat is given off, 
the presence of insoluble geine is indicated. 
Calcine and filter. The loss in weight will give 
the insoluble geine.” 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 
RASPBERRY, GOOSEBERRY, AND CURRANT. 


Although these fruits are not so importantas 
some uthers, they should be considered as indis- 
pensible to every fruit garden. Their early matu- 
rity, their pleasant and agreeable flavor, the cer- 
anty of the crop,and the short period of time 
required to bring them forward to a good bearing 
state, render them truly valuable. 


THE RASPBERRY. 


This is generally considered as much superior 
to the other two in flavor. Most of the varieties 
are propagated with great facility by transplanting 
the suckers, and those which do not increase by 
suckers, are easily propagated by layers. Of the 
latter, are the Early Red, and the American White, 
both of which are well worthy of cultivation. — 
The extremities of their recurved stems frequent- 
ly tak@ root spontaneously by bending over to the 
earth ; but where this is not the case, they may 
be inade to root with facility by making a hole in 
the earth with a sharp stick, thrusting in the ends 
of the branches, and securing them by pressing 
the earth about them with the foot. After one 
summer's growth, the newly rooted plants are de- 
tached, either in the autumn of the same year, or 
the succeeding spring, and will bear some fruit 
the first year,and plentifully the second. New 
varieties are raised from the seed, and will come 
jnto bearing the second year so that their quality 
mav be determined. Bridgeman says, “Raspberry 
beds are in their prime about the third or fourth 

wyear 5 and if well managed, continue in perfec- 
tion five or six years, after which they are apt to 
decline in growth, and the fruit to become small, 
so that a successive plantation should be provided 
jatime. Select new plants from vigorous stools 
‘p full perfection as to bearing.” 





The soil for the raspberry should be rich and 
inclining to be moist. The culture is very simple; 
for the common varieties, consisting merely in 
pruning each spring, and in keeping the weeds 
and grass well cleaned away from around them, 
and the soil well cultivated. The pruning is best 
performed early in the spring. All dead stems 
should be removed, grass and weeds cut away 
and all the smaller shoots cut off even with the 
ground, leaving only from three to five of the 
most vigourous of the last season’s growth for 
bearing the coming summer; these should be cut 
off at the top to about four-fifts of their original 
height, and neatly tied together. Ifthey are slen- 
der and not sufficiently rigid to bear the future 
weight of leaves and fruit, they should be secured 
toastake, In tying them together, they should 
be allowed to spread open at the top in the form of 
a witie glass. 

There are twenty or thirty named varieties of 
the Raspberry, but we are able to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of butfew of them. ‘The White 
or Yellow Antwerp, is an excellent one of large 
size; for excellence it is commonly considered as 
standing at the head of the list; but it partakes of 
a slight musky flavour, hence it is considered by 
some as inferiour to others. The Red Antwerp is 
highly esteemed, but is inferior to the preceding.* 

TH? CURRANT. 

The currant is vere hardy, grows freely, and 
almost uniformly besrs very plentiful crops; the 
pleasant flavour of *‘.. fruit is well known, and 
ripening early in summer when few kinds of fruit 
are yet mature, it becomes very valuable. 

As to soil, Loudon says, “it generally does well 
in any common garden-ground, well tilled and 
recruited: it bears the greater crop in a strong loam, 
or improved clay. some what moist, the earlier in 
a lightsandy mould, which is not poor. Previ- 
ous to planting the ground should be dug two feet 
deep.” 

The mode of propagating the currant is by cut- 
tings. The shoots for this purpose are to be of 
the last year’s production, and of vigorous, 
straight, and thrifiy growth. Before planting, 
every bud is to be cut off closely except two or 
three near the top, to prevent too many stems 
growing. They should be inserted at least six or 
eight inches into the earth. Instead of allowing 
numerous shoots to spring up from each root, 
they should be trained to a single upright stem to 
the height ofa foot, at which point the branches, 
so as to radiate on all sides, inan upward direc- 
tion, should form a handsome spreading top. 

Currants, on account of their hardiness, are 

* These two varieties require protection in win- 
ter in the vicinity of Boston, by bending down the 
branches and covering them with earth; but this 
care is not generally need in Western N. York. 
The Red Cane is a good bearer and has a pleasant 
flavour. The White American is a very valuable 
one, and is probably too much neglected. The 
Black American or wild raspberry, (Rubus oc- 
cidentalis) affords an excellent fruit, which pro- 
bably might be much improved by cultivation. 
Other varieties are recommended, as the Double 
Bearing, Woodward’s Red Globe, Red Alpine 
Monthly, Barnet or Cornwall’s Red Prolifick 
Seedling, Cornish, and Brentford Red. 
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commonly totally neglected in culture, a 


ad are 
suffered to become overrun with grass and ri 


and to become crowded with suckers and neal e 


ous superfluous branches. Inferior fruit is a. 
ways the result. To prevent this and increase 
the flavor and size of the fruit, they require 
per and seasonable pruning, as well as the ous. 
vation of the soil. The leading requisite to be 
observed in pruning, is to cut away all superfluous 
shoots, especially those of least thrifty growth and 
also old, unproductive branches, so that air and 
light may be freely admitted, and the fruit not 
too much crowded upon the bushes. Neil, ay. 
thor of the treatise on Horticulture in the Edin. 
burg Encyclopedia, says that Macdonald of 
Dalkeith House, “raises currants of the finest 
quality. A good deal depends on the way in 
which he manages the bushes, especially durin 
the ripening of the fruit. He prunes the bushes 
at the usual season of mid winter, shortening the 
last year’s shoots down to an inch and a half— 
Next summer the plants show plenty of fruit, and 
at the same time throw out strong shoots; as sooq 
as the berries begin to colour, he cuts off the sum. 
mer shoots to within five or six inches of the fruit, 
Sun and air thus get free access, and more of the 
vigor of the plant is directed to the fruit:, the 
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berries are found to be not only of higher flavor, 
but larger than usual.” Kenrick says, “Mr. A. D, 
Williams of Roxbury, Massachusetts, practises 
winter pruning on perfectly similar principles; and 
with the most decisive results.” 

The Red Currant is the most highly flavored; 
but the White, being larger and not so sour, is by 
many preferred to the former. In the Catalogue 
of the Horticultural Society of London, are enu- 
merated nine varieties of the red and four of the 
white currant. Loudon says, “the best are the Red 
Dutch, Knight’s Large Red, Knight’s Sweet Red, 
and Knight’s Early Red. The best white currant 
is the White Dutch.” 

THE GOOSEBERRY 
Is propagated by cuttings, similarly to the currant, 
To succeed well it should grow in very rich soil. 
Pruning the gooseberry is of still more importance 
than that of the currant. The following direc 
tions are from Bridgeman. 

“The shoots retained for bearers should be left 
at full length, er nearly so; the first pruning should 
be done before the buds swell, so as not to en- 
danger their being rubbed off in the operation. 
Cut out all superfluous cross shoots, and prune 
long ramblers and low stragglers to some well 
placed lateral or eye; retain a sufficiency of the 
young well situated laterals or terminals, 
form sneccessional bearers. In cutting out super 
fluous and decayed wood, be careful to retain & 
leading shoot at the end of a principal branch. 
The superfluous young laterals, on the good main 
branches, instead of being taken off clean, may be 
cut into little studs of one or two eyes, which will 
send out fruit buds and spurs. Some persons, 
not pruning the gooseberry bush on right princi- 
ples, cause it to shoot crowdedly, full of young 
wood in summer, from which the fruit is always 
small, and does not ripen freely with full flavour, 
on which account it is an important point in prut 
ing, to keep the middle of the head open and clear, 
and to let the occasional shortening of the shoolt 
be sparing and moderate. Between the beating 
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d any branches, keep 8 regulated distance -of at least | by one less honorably connected with the best Bt > engmprcage ABOVE REFERRED T0.] 
veeds, six inches at the extremities, which will render} days of the republic. r. Editor: As much inquiry has been made _ 
ume. | — qhem fertile bearers: of good fruit.” relative to the probable crop of Tobacco made the 
is a). The gooseberry Is cultivated with greater ease THE TOBACCO CROP OF 1838: present year, Ihave taken the trouble to ascer- 
crease and success in England than elsewhere; and Lind- The follow: cele f he | ber of tain with as much precision as possible the amount 
€ Dro ley enumerates 722 varieties, some of which have € following article from the last number O!| grown in Prince George’s county this year, as 
Culti- furnished specimens of single fruit weighing an the newspaper published at the county town of|compured with the product of 1837. This state- 
to be ounce and a half.” But nearly all the English | Prince George’s county, Maryland, (in the cen-|™€®t has been made by me from an examination 
fluovs yarieties, and especially those of large size, are on af tes Ciba cele diene . {in part of the wareheuse buoks, together with 
baad wholly unadapted to culture in this country on ; : . gion,) urnishes information | setyal information derived from the planters them- 
Ir and account of mildew; and neither culture, pruning, which will be interesting as well to Merchants as selves, and, cannot therefore, -be incorrect in any 
t not nor any other remedy has been found that can be | to Planters: material point. J herewith send you a list con- 
i, as relied on as aremedy. There are some smaller] pox tHE MARLBOROUGH GAZETTE, Nov. 29.| #inine the names of 151 of our principal planters, 
Edin. varieties, cultivated in gardens in this country, We lav bef ? *“""}from which you will discover that the crop of 
Id of which are entirely free from it, and these alone ul ® 0 | ae ae readers a letter from a gen-| this year grown in this county will not much ex- 
finest are to be recommended here. Sufficient informa- an SRS Uae Genes <n pains to as-| ceed one-half of that of 1837. I have not had the 
vay in tion however as to their names, has not been ob- a as 2 as_ possible, the quantity of to-|Jeisure to make a similar statement for other coun- 
uring tained for a list to be given. Some of the smaller ‘acco raised in Prince George’s county. The ties, but have taken great trouble and have had 
Uushes of the English varieties, when tested in this cli- se ie koe Ranke the letter is nota mere | the best opportunities of collecting correct and 
ne the mate, may be found worthy of cultivation. speculation, but has been made up with the ut-| authentic information from Charles, St. Mary’s, 
alf— J. J. T. | most care from the most authentic sources—the| Calvert and Anne Arundel counties, and the crop 
i, and er facts set forth having been gathered from the plant- | of this year made in these may be put down as 
cen B yey vee mere ers a The report regen that in this | follows, with entire certainty of being rather under 
one Corn Brooms— pre y | county— where one-third of the tobacco grown|than above the true estimate: In Charles and 
fruit, Messss. Geo. Mason & Co. of Georgetown, D.C. |” the State of Maryland is raised—little over | sy. Mary’s one-third of an average crop, in Cal- 
of the with acorn broom, made by them, at their facto- half a crop will be saved ; and that, too, from| yert one-half, and in Anne Arundel one-fourth of 
*) the ; hich f f finist all we can learn, is of an inferior quality. The a crop, compared with the crops of the preceding 
heal ry in the abeve city, w a ae heatness of finish! number of hogsheads annually raised in Mary- year. 
A.D, and apparent strength, is equal to any we have/land is from 25,000 to 30,000. Now taking this!" The list I send, you may publish in your paper, 
ctises seen. Messrs. M. & Co. are located on the line ~maper A Po ie pt —e “ a for the benefit of your readers generally, but more 
, ' ’ 1 sed this year. And when i . 
sad ff of the Ohio Canal; they give employment t 811 ig recollected that in Charles and St. Mary’s| ere and dealers of tobacco in Ballimore, who 
oie large number of hands, and cultivate a great num- counties not more than one-third of an average | seem to think that a much larger crop will be 
is by ber of acres of land in broom-corn. We learn | crop will be made, in Calvert about one-half, and | made than is represented in this list. 
logue that from twenty to thirty thousand dollars are wc oR: lapel — ° Yours, respectfully. 
. : ing every 
(a yearly paid by them for ag and the materials allowance for mistakes in the calculation, the crop —* hen to the above commu- 
. Red used by them, besides the large quantity of the of 1838 cannot exceed 12,000 hogsheads. This| nication contains the initials of the names of a- 
Red, latter raised by themselves, and that it is their in- | ¥¢ firmly believe ; and it is due to the planter that / bout one hundred and fifty planters, with the a- 
all tention to cultivate 100 acres the next season in the buyers should be undeceived in regard to this mount of the ‘Tobacco Crop of each for 1887 and 
broom corn, finding the raising of the raw material ng pny Per oe oe eco hagtends wii 1en8. The aggregates of this statement are all 
. : ; e made in Maryland ; and, influenced by this that can be of interest to the public generally. 
no less profitable than the manufacturing of it.— | belief, are unwilling to give the worth of the arti- They are as follows: 
rrant, The advantages which will result to Georgetown cle. But if it be true that the scarcity of a thing} Total crop of 1887, = = 6,692 hhds. 
soil. from the successful career of these gentlemen “eee then tobacco must command| Total crop of 1888, - .- 3,505 hhds. 
me must be immense, as all the profits of the labour By the last accounts from Europe we learn [From the Richmond Enquirer. 
employed are doubtless expended in it for house-| that the prices have already considerably advanc- THE SILK CULTURE. 
- left hold and personal supplies. Indeed, it is difficult ed, — to the unfavorable accounts of the pre- , It is a ay pmaginable pleasure, that 
bs . | sent crop. erceive the columns of your paper occasionall 
-_ to calculate a Ruy ihe e re We said the buyers were deceived in regard to diverted from the dreary waste ‘of Polities*to the 
Hn from an establishment o the | ind located in their the number of hogsheads that will be saved ; and} more genial field of Agriculture ; and especially 
a“. midst; for besides the pecuniary advantages flow- | to i:lustrate this remark, we insert the following | that the culture of Silk, which, like the deyrsier of 
well ing from it, the moral influence which it exerts, in note, which we find appended to the Baltimore | national prosperity, has dawned on our time-hon- 
the pai ieee: aceite alti 3 American’s remarks on the state of the markets :| ored State, meets in the Enquirer not only a wel- 
e urning men's a . = aay. © __ [As the recent advance in the price of tobacco} come reception, but a fusteriug solicitude. You, 
; . of great intrinsic value; while it almost defies cal-| is caused by the known deficiency of the present | Sir, will, 1 hope, live to see the day, when the re- 
oe culation, it imparts new energies ; developes the — we — og _— ae 0 sm flection ” —— rng 9% yest rs to the 
ie dealers in the article that the crop of Maryland to-| opinion of this heretofore hidden, but rieh mine 
ev sei ipa at — 2 ae new | bacco raised in 1838 is estimated to be about two- sr wealth, will afford more mental satis- 
i elds o enterprize, and lays the foundation of| thirds of an average crop, or, in round numbers, | faction, than the most pleasing of your political 
will prosperity. We wish them in all sincerity entire | about 20,000 hhds. The quantity of “ground |retrospections. On this neutral ground, both De- 
ts success; for notwithstanding the Bard of Avon ol a et gy is 7 —_ ——s _—. and Federalist anette cm 
2 . ; one-fourth of the usual product. e little of | cordially unite in promoting the prosperity of our 
- has it, “ne that — we call . rose will emell this description which has reached the market is rower eet I rine heen, p will 
a as sweet by ered other name, there is something | held at high rates, say $11, with very few sales.) persevere in the good cause, and not be discourag- 
vA associated with the name of the Mason’s of Vir-|_ bees is ——— a gay agen ed by the Goong Remote of more copoeds 
iy , ate anette is “known” to be greater by 8, s. than is| or less enterprising men. Never yet has an i 
~ a gee ston 4 hopes — om “estimated” in the above paragraph, though the | provement been ushered to the world, but it met 
od ee in heir | writer’s information may have been obtained “from | open hostility or chilling neglect from some quar- 
behalf, which we are sure could not be produced! the best informed dealers.” ter. We need go no further back than the days 
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of Robert Fulton, to illustrate this assertion ; and 
it is a singular historical fact, that when Henry 
4th, aided by his able and indefatigable coadjutor, 
Oliver de Serres, was striving by every possible 
means to introduce the planting of Mulberries and 
the growing of Silk in France, the measure met 
with. the most energetic and decided opposition 
from his great minister, Sully. Happily, however, 
the unfavorable vaticinations of the minister failed 
to influence the King. France now derives a 
revenue from this source of wealth of upwards of 
150 millions of Livres, Can you not, my good 
Sir, say something to arouse the people of Rich- 
mond to some sensibility on this subject? Will 
they, possessing advantages immeasurably superi- 
or, lag behing their fellow citizens of the North? 
If Silk can be successfully raised any where with- 
in the limits of the United States, where is the 
prospect ef success fairer than in Virginia. The 
Mulberry is indigenous to our soil—Here is em- 
phatically the home of the Morus Multicaulis. 
Our climate is more congenial to the habits of 
the silk worm, than the climate of France or Italy, 
as the observations of M. D. Homergue and 
others have satisfactorily proved. Labor for the 
factory can be procured cheaper here, than in any 
State north of us. Why, then, should we hold 
back, while our Northern brethern are pressing 
forward to seize the boon Nature has so freely 
offered to us? Can we be insensible to the fact, 
that Europe offers a market worth fifty millions, 
and the United States twenty millions of dollars 
per annum for raw and manufactured silk ; which, 
to the shame of the Anglo Saxon race, is half in 
the possession of Turks and Hindoos? Itis a 
reflection on the intelligence of our State, to sup- 
pose that our English ancestors, as far back as 
the time of James 1st, understood our interests 
better than we, in this enlightened age, understand 
them. -It is to be hoped, that the Legislature, at 
its next session, will follow the precedent set by 
the Royal edict of 16—, and stimulate the ener- 
gies of the people by the offer of a small bounty 
for producing and reeling silk. Should the en- 
terprising portion of the citizens of Richmond 
incline to invest some of their disposable funds in 
this lucrative business, | beg leave to call their 
attention to a position in the immediate vicinity 
of their town, unparalleled for the purpose. Belle 
Isle, in James River, possésses local advantages 
unique in themselves, and greatly transcending 
all other places in the Union. It has been view- 
ed by two Northern gentlemen experienced in 
the Silk business, and they have unhesitatingly 
pronounced it far beyond any place they have 
seen in the United States for the purpose of rais- 
ing Silk. ts advantages are, Ist, its soil, which 
: varies from a rich, quick alluvial sand to a black 
and fertile mould—the first peculiarly adapted to 
the Nursery, and the latter to a Mulberry Orch- 
ard. 2d,its position. Presenting aspects to every 
point of the compass, trees growing on its warm 
south exposure would spring forward with the 
precocity of hot-bed plants; while those on its 
northern aspect would be more tardy—thus en- 
abling.the Silk grower to hatch his worms earlier 
inthe Spring, and feed them later, in the Fall. 
This is a decided advantage, as, in ordinary situa- 
tions, the culturist is compelled to retard the 
hatching of his worms by exposing them to the 
chills of an ice house, until his trees put forth 
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their leaves. This check on Nature is manifest- 
ly injurious, and the worms are never so strong 
and vigorous, as those hatched at the proper sea- 
son, and consequently, more liable to disease. 
The high and full Southern exposure of Belle 
Isle removes this difficulty, by pushing forward 
vegetation earlier than in most places, while its 
equally full Northern aspect retards—thus afford- 
ing tender leaves for both the first and second 
crop of worms. Sd—lJts isolated situation, and 
the facility with which the proper labor could be 
procured from the City, and kept free from its 
contaminating influence. By the way, as the 
great advantage of the Silk business lies in the 
fact that it can be carried on without abstracting 
from other vocations their productive labor, would 
not the establishment of cocooneries among us 
help the interest of our iron and cotton manufac- 
tories? If the wives and children of their work- 
men could find at home occupation suitable to 
their strength and ages, it appears to me that it 
would operate as an inducement to them to remove 
here, and be a strong stimulant to industry and 
frugality, as they would find themselves growing 
richer from an unlooked-for source of profit. The 
effect, I think, would be, to attract married artis- 
ans to Richmond, and, consulting their own in- 
terests, they would remain there.—Finally, Belle 
Isle possesses one advantage peculiar to itself, 
and of the last importance to the nurseryman and 
silk culturist. It is this: The vapor arising 
from the falls so effectually neutralises the effects 
of frost, that vegetation there is rarely destroyed. 
Even the tender and delicate fig tree flouishes 
without shelter through the severest Winter. 
The singular fact, that on this highly favored Is- 
land, the climate of the tropics exists within a 
latitude of $38 degrees, at once relieves the culti- 
vator of the Morus Multicaulis from all solicitude 
as to the fate of his trees in Winter, and ensures 
him an early and full foliage in the spriag. I 
will say nothing of the facility offered by the Belle 
Isle for the establishment of a manufactory of 
Silk fabrics ; that will tell better a few years hence. 
But, take it at present for the combined purpose 
of a nursery and a cocoonery, and it would seem 
that Nature, by her mysterious working for the 
good of mankind, formed this place expressly to 
introduce the silk culture and manufacture in the 
Southern States.—If these crude suggestions, has- 
tily thrown together, should contribute to arouse 
the good people of Richmond to some meditation 
on this highly interesting subject, it will be most 
gratifying to 
A FRIEND TO THE SILK BUSINESS. 





From the Lynchburg Virginian. 
AGRICULTURAL. 

The first annual meeting of the Red House Ag- 
ricultural Society was held at the Red House, 
Charlotte county, on Saturday the 10th of Novem- 
ber. 

At 12 o’clock, the Society convened at the Madi- 
son Academy, where an appropriate Address was 
delivered by Col. Douglas B. Hancock. 

The Society voted him its thanks, and requested 
a copy of the Address, to be filed with the papers 
of the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned to a lot near the 





Academy to witness the exhibition of Stock, &c. 
Premiums were awarded as follows : 
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To Col. D. B, Hancock, 
- Mules. 

o the same, for the best two year ol % 

imported Claret, out of a Medley pay ye 
To the same, for the best one year old Col 

Macedonian, out of a Whig mare. hoy 
To the same, for the largest yield of Wheat, per 

acre. 
To the same, for the largest growth of Tune 

nips. 
To Henry Madison, Esq. for the finest Saddle 

Horse. 

To Clement Hancock, Esq. for the best Stal 
as a common stock Farm Horse. 

To the same, for the best common Brood Mare, 

To Rev. E. W. Roach, for the largest yield of Hay, 

per acre. . 
To Holcombe Watkins, Esq. for the best Piece of 

Winter Homespun. 

To Mrs. Catharine P. Wyatt, for the second best 
piece of Winter Homespun. 

To Mrs. Ann S. Hancock, for the best Y arn Coun- 
terpane. 

This being ‘the first Show of the Society there 
was not that competition for premiums which was 
desirable. There seemed, however, to be con. 
siderable interest felt,and there was an accession 
of several valuable members. 

We look forward to the time when the Red 
Honse Agricultural Society is to prove a great bes 
nefit to the surrounding country—when the old 
worn-out fields, now standing idle, covered with 
broom-sedge and pine saplings, will be converted 
into fruitful and luxuriant fields—when the Bed- 
ford, the Cheshire, the Mackey and the Berkshire 
hogs, and the Durham, the Devonshire, the Ayr- 
shire, and other breeds of cattle, will take the place 
of our comparatively worthless kinds. And, 
judging from the domestic character, industry and 
ingenuity of the ladies of our neighborhood, we 
anticipate a great improvement in domestic manu- 
factures. Brice A. Martin, Sec’y. 


for the finest vale 


lion, 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

We some time since copied fromla New York 
paper a notice of a quantity of Honey exhibited 
at the Fair of the American Institute by Messrs 
Wilcox and Cone of West Bloomfield. The 
following particulars of the management of their 
Bees,they have furnished in answer to a letter of 
inquiry, from the editor of the Vermont Chron- 
icle : 


“Our hives ure of almost all descriptions com. 
monly used, having bought many of them. We | 
prefer the smaller sizes, such as will hold about. 
thirty pounds when well filled, as that will be - 


sufficient to wintera common swarm, and such 
hives swarm the most. We procure our honey 
from a box of about seven inches square, placed 
on the top of the hive. The box should be made 
very close to the hive, and no communication 
out of it only through the hive. 


be put on the old hives, before the Bees begin to - 
gather from white clover, & on the young swarms 

when they are first put into the hives, 
way, instead of Bees lying on the outside of: the 
hive, idle, as they commonly do, they have room 
within the box, where they continue te build and — 








gather, till they are ready to swarm. Many of 





The hole should 
not be less than three inches square. These should *” 
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our swarms do not work on the boxes at all ; but 

boxing them all; we average from seven to s8ix- 
teen pounds, from every old swarm. Last year 
we got over sixteen, it being more than a common 


season for honey. 
We have not been troubled much with the moth ; 


ing so many hives together the birds keep them 
yor aint. We think it the best plan, to 
aise the hive so that the bees can just pass out 
ail round the hive ; they keep the bottom board 
dean of comb dust, so there is less chance for 
the miller to deposite their eggs, where they will 
not be destroyed. Care should be taken to kill 
all that can be found on and around the hives 
day or two. 
We car no means to furnish our bees with food 
excepting to feed some light swarms towards 
spring ; which we do by putting comb filled with 
honey, in the box on the top of the hive. Bees 
flourish the best, where there is a plenty of Elm, 
Sugar Maple, and Basswood, and where the soil 
js natural for white clover. Elm and Maple blos- 
som early in the spring; after spring flowers are 
ove Bees stir but little until white clover begins 
to blossom ; if it fills well with honey, Bees soon 
fil their hives and begin to swarm; if not they 
swarm too late, and the swarms stand a poor 
chance; the Basswood and Buckwheat are the 
rincipal flowers they have to gather from. Some- 
times there are honey dews which help them 
much. 


Our box honey which is pure and free from 
bread, is gathered principally from Clover and 
Basswood blossoms. 

Our hives stand in the same situation winter 
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andsummer. Weare careful to have the tops se- 
cured so as to keep the snow and water out and 
not admit a draft of air through the hive. Every 
hive should have a three quarter or half inch hole 
from four to six inches from the bottom, in front 
to afford air in winter. In very cold weather frost 
accumulates in the hive, from the breath of the 
Bees, and in mild weather it melts and runs down 
to the hole at the bottom and freezes to ice and 
shuts out the air if there is no other air hole. Ma- 
ny bees are smothered greatly for want of this 
knowledge. Bees winter the best in straw hives, 
but do as well in summer inzboard or tub hives, 

There is a variety of opinions on the subject of 
bees, owing we think, to their being so liable to 
change. ‘i'wo swarms in the spring may stand 
side by side, and to appearance, be equally good ; 
one may prosper well, the other dwindle away and 
die; or they may both swarm equally weil, and 
one sfew weeks after swarming be robbed; the 
wher winter well. 


Our reason for this is, that in swarming time, 
the Queen or Queens, if there be more than one 
(as there frequently is at this season of the year, 
but at no other,) all leave with the swarms, and 
leave but a few working bees and drones in the 
ddhives; which of course, without a queen, die. 
Sometimes they will guard their treasure tll win- 
ter, and then die, and leave their hives weil filled 
with honey. 

After swarming is over, such hives as have 
farmed out, we take up as soon as they are like 
® berobbed and save the honey. In October we 





we obtain much honey, and destroy none of our 
good swarms for increase. 





From the New England Farmer. 
“°TIS DONE BY DINT OF DIGGING.” 


How countless the number of modern inventions 
For saving of labor and other pretensions! 

And yet we can no more exist without toil, 

Than a lamp can keep burning without any oil. 

Let us exercise all our mechanical skill : 

Contrive new machines, and new theories, who will, 
Yet digging, hard digging, is what brings to pass 

Our thrift, and the growth of our grain and our grass. 


’Tis the “sweat of the brow” that provides for our good } 
It warms us with clothing,—it fills us with food : 
It pays us for our pleasures,—supports us in ease, 
In gay or in sober life,—just as we please. 

Let genius, then, study and scheme what he can, 
Still delving and digging ’s entailed upon man; 
And, were I to give now his true definition, 

I'd say, man’s a digger without intermission. 


Go, now, Mr. Farmer, and boast of your stock, 
Your beeves and merinos, and all your fat flock, 
Your famous smart gelding, without any flaw, 
And tell too how Gallant and Golding can draw, 
How Fillpail, and Brindle, and Bughorn you bought 
Of Hilltop the grazier, and almost for naught ! 

Yet digging, hard digging, is what above all, 
Produced these fine tatlings, the pride of your stall. 


We hard-toiling husbandmen, workies and diggers, 
Who never pretend to “cut any great figures,” 

This truth from experience know very well, 

“* Who'd eat of the oyster must first break the shell.” 
We stick to our calling ;—our home's in the fields; 
We’re never ashamed to put shoulder to wheels ; 
And if e’er annoyed by loafer or prig, 

We say, “* Mr. Slyboots or Lounger,—go dig.” 


So we dig for new systems—we dig for new plans; 
For, the mind is a digger as wellas the hands, 

Few dig for their pleasure, more dig for their health ; 
But the digger of diggers, he digs for wealth. 

And thus we keep digging, und follow the trade, 

Till the grave-digger digs us a place to be laid ; 

And then, not till then, our digging and life 

Come to a finale,—and thus ends the strife. 

JOHN HEYDIGGER. 


SILK AGENCY, 

Corner of E. and 7th streets, Washington City, D. C. 
The subscriber having commenced an Agency for the 
purchase and sale of SILK MULBERRY TREES, and 
all articles connected with the growing ot Silk, offers for 
sale the following varieties of Mulberry Trees at Balti- 
more prices, viz. Multicaulis, Alpine, Broussa, White I- 
talian and Canton; also Mammoth White Silk Worm’s 
Eggs, warranted to be of superior quality. All the re- 
cent publications on silk growing for sale, and subscrip- 
tions received for the various periodicals devoted to that 
subject. no J. F. CALLAN. 
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CHINESE MULBERRY TREES. 
American Silk Agency, No. 5, Bank street, Philadelphia. 

The subserlber having opened a permanent Agency for 
the purchaee and sale of all articles connected with the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United Ler y 
offers for sale all the different. varieties of MULBERR 
TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; viz: 
Morus Multicaulis Alpines, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlings. 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cutlings, Improved Italian 
Trees, &c. Also, Cutlings from Norton’s Virginia Seed- 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Edward Grape Vine 
These vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warran 
not to rot or mildew and are fine for the table, and capa- 
ble of yielding the finest wines. 

8S. C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 

&# Those who may wish to enter into this profitable 
branch of national industry, will do well to call at the 
Agency, and see that they are we'l instructed in the value 
of the trees they purchase. 

N.B. The particular attention of those engaged in 
the culture and manufacture ot American Silk, whether 
of trees, Eggs, Cocoons, reeled or manufactured, is called 
to this agency. The Agent will give every attention to 
Sales, and prompt remittance of proceeds of any article 
sent to him. Those who may wish to purchase and en- 
ter in this valuable branch of home industry, can obtain 
from the agent every information, and also such articles 
as they “7 want without fear of deception. . 

oc t 


CHINESE MORUS MULTICAULIS, &c. 

At the Linnean Gardens, Flushing, New York. 

ees 50,000 splendid TREES of the 
genuine Morus Multicaulisare yet 
~, remaining for sale at moderato pri- 
= ces according to their size ; and al- 
+e so Cuttings of thesame. Noneof 
Fy the Humbug kind are sold at this 
establishment. Also 20,000 trees 
of the splendid Morus Expansa 
which has very large leaves,great 
ly loved by the worm, it is ver 
hardy, and yields silk of the first excellence. A great sup- 
ply of the Moretta or Alpine Mulberry, the Canton, Dan- 
dole, Broussa, Asiatic, Pyramidalis, Rose of Lombardy, 
Morus Alata, and other varieties. 
Also Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Plants and Seeds 
of every kind, and an immense stock of Bulbous Flower 
Roots, just arrived from Holland. 
Silk Worms Eggs of every kind at the lowest prices, 
and White Italian,Canton, and Moretti or Alpe Mal 
ry Seedsin any quantity. The Morus Multicaulis Trees . 
raied here have one-third more joints and buds than sou- 
thern trees, and of course are worth 50 per ct. more for 
propagation ; and the wood becomes as mature and per- 
fect on the high exposed position our Nurseries Occupy as 
at any place in the Union. Also, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Bulbous Roots, Green House Plants, and Seeds of 
all kinds, for sale in large or small parcels. 
Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, and 
orders per mail will be executed with as much precision 
and di-patch as if the purchasers were present, and will 
be packed so as to be sent to the remotest region with 
safety. 


no 20 2m WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
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PIGS FOR SALE. 


5 boar and 2 sow pigs for sale. .They were sired by 
Mr. R. D. Shepherd’s imported boar, now in the keeping 
of Mr. Geo. Beltzhoover, an animal of beautiful form 
and fine bacon-points, and are out of a very superior 
Chester county sow. Thee pigs are now six weeks old, 
in fine condition, and combine the good points of dam 
and sire. The price 1s $5 each. 

The services of the boar by whom they are sired is 
charged at $5 per sow. E. P. ROBERTS, 
dll Baltimore, Md. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

The subscriber is authorized to sell 7,000 genuine Mo- 
rus Multicaulis trees, now growing in St. Augustine, 
Florida. They are from 8 to 14 feet high. A liberal 
credit will be given on the largest part of the purchase 
money. . - 

He has also for sale several lots in Pennsylvania, which 
can be delivered in a few days to purchasers, and which 








ine our young swarms, and take up all that 
net nearly enough to winter on. In this way 
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SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE, 
Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, viz. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. 

of the improved Durham short horn breed ; the dam of the 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar; for size,form ‘ 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the late Wm. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted purity. 

Two half Devon bulls. 


Two bulls halfimproved Durham short horn, and half 
Devon. : 


One splendid bull, a cross of the Bakewell, Alderney. 
and Devon. me 
One bull, half Alderney and half Holstein. 

These fine animals may be seen at Covington farm, 
near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on application te 
James L. Hawkins, Baltimore, or to 





he will sell on pleasing terms. EE. P. ROBERTS, 
dll Baltimore, Md. 


se ll tf FREDERICK EBERT, Manager. 
























































































































































THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
































































and females. 


Who hasalso forsale several full bred ot ae 
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proportion to the cost price. 


wise shal] be duly attended to with the greatest 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. large assortment of Plough Castings at retail or by , 
€% These Prices are carefully eorrected every Mcnpat . PER. | FROM.) TO- ae "ean foreih cay tent eee yh wat 
PER | FROM TO APPLES, «oes: ee cecececeseresesses barrel. pea ay erat Castings on reasonable terms and at a a ma Aching 
Beans, white field, eoeecevccesoess bushel. 125); —— Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured++++| pound. 15 ate All repairs done with punctualit ahd neatness, 
Catris, on the hoof, --++++++++++/100lbs | 9 00) 10 = oe amg eece ved opecoey 66 13 _ — . oe “vy Spreaders, Horse Powers bebe 
Coan ellow PTeET IT bushel! 75 i ings eocteeGQeoccecers ‘ 13 am ‘ 80 jus receive a fresh Bu i of K 
: ee 75 81 » Avsorted, country, ne “ 13 pa - — —— ~ mete, eustrlar Te 
Coron, Virgimia, «+++-++2+e++****| pound 9 11} Borren, printed, in lbs. & ha -] 66 31 374 | 8rd Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All imp) 
North Cceiline .. eececere P “ce 94 11 . Ro ? ms ee weresoesessese hd 25 31; agricultural line will be furnished by the aetewaen 
Upland, «..e-eseceseseee “ 94 11 | CiDEr, oecccerececececsccceceresee| barrel.| 1 75 | 2 00 good and on as reasonable terms ascan be had in this ey 
Louisiana Alabama) «& 114 * ge tee to six weeks old---+| each, | 5 00 | 6 00 | Witha a oe to whasheanie Fe or Lik? 
PRATHERS, cocecccecccececesee**|nound. 45 0 | Cows, new milch, --...ee0>eeeeees © 125 00 [40 00 | Wise will receive orders for Fruit Trees from 
DURE, cco Eneserccesscocceesl bushel. 112} — ; OF ERS « 112 00 115 00 | Reeves’ Nursery, New Jersey. S fromMr, 8, 
Froor& Meat—Bestwh. wh’tfam-| parrel.| 10 00| 10 50| Conn Meat, forfamily use,.-..-+.|100]bs.| 1 75 | —— JONATHAN S§S. EASTMAN 
Do. do. baker’sS-ecess se -——_| --_ Cuor Rye, © er eececccecccers se 1 50/1 60 f Pratt street, Baltimore, 
SuperHow. st. from stores) 6 8 00] —— | Bees,.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce|dosen.| 29%) —— feb 20 Between Charles.& Hanover sig, 
jo Wie mew price, ‘ : } pen Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, barrel. : = 10 00 . FOR SALE, 
+ —_ «, | 3 25) —— Hezrings,csited, No. 1.,..... « | 875 | —_ |, A valuable FARM of primo soil, on the Western Run 
Susquehanna,....-..-+-| ——| ——] Mackerel, No.1, —..e—-No.2| « |12 50 |— in Baltimore county, about two miles north west of the 
Rill cscssensesteesmesegal > @ ys ew No. 3, « | 17 95 14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike 
Kila-dried Meal, in hhds.| hhd. | 19 00; —— Cod, salted,...sseeeseseeeee| ewt. | 3 25 | 3 37 | 20d at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore 
do. in bbls. | bbl. | 4 00| ——| Larp,.....csccececececscececeeeeetpound.| 141 15 coh apn. sire oe a 's tavern, in a rich, 
_.| = — ud hea ra ; 
Cans hs ee ean: =_ yo puna BANK NOTE TABLE. This farm contains from 260 to "070 acre havi 
Timoth her dsofthenorth)|  « 3 00 Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- | full proportion in wood, much of which is building ~ 
Onde biede] oe 2 00| 2 50 chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of | ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood ; ing we 
Tall Thee Oak. <oseeiacse rs “| 3 00 Baltimore and North streets. best state of cultivation; a considerable part in me 
Herds, or red top,- cama “ 90| 1 00 | U. S. Bank, ......++.+-par|| VIRGINIA. tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arab e land, 
Mav. a TEED, cechdccssecothecns ton. | 12 00| 16 00| Branch at Baltimore,...-do ‘Farmers Bank of Virgi. par not in grain, is well set in clover, the whole under 
en SOE dee setigdetiac- leona’. 1| Other Branches,.....++..do||Bank of Virginia,...... do fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of which » 
wr 66 water rotted, o+eee|, & 7 am MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg ,do rn nl The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
Hoes, onthe hoof,.....+++++++0++-|100Ib. | 7 75} 8 50] Banksin Baltimore,...--par| Petorsburg,...+0+..+. do} UuGimg stone. There are on the premises an apple on 
: Slaughtered,........00-| 8 00| ——-| Hagerstown,.. «.-..seeee 0) Norfolk,-+ccseseseee* do chard of select fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abup 
Hors—first GOFt,+e+eseeeeeeeeeeeeepound. g} ——| Frederick, ....-.++.+++++d0| Winchester,...s.0eee00 « do dantly ; @ valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with 4 
second PTUTTITiTT Lied 66 7 — Westminster, soseeseeses dO Lynchburg, eeceece do sp abeedy dug. There ne wy location in the coun 
geflese, 00+ pitiesttiassases -| 6 5| ——/| Farmers’ Bankof Mary’d, do||Danville,........... d ae for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
EAR, secccccccccccdgocecccccccce (bushel. 32|  33| Do. payable at Easton,...do| Bank of Valley, Winch. par hee r | wm, Aare neighborhood, and a good pub. 
Mustanp Seev,Domestic,—; blk., ‘* | 3 50| 4 00| Salisbury,..... 1 perct. dis.|/Branch at Romney,... par| oes, caaing thence to the turnpike road. Build 
USTARD ’ “wal ’ | ? substantial and convenient, being a STONE DW 
OATS, sececscececccccsesenee eenee| Of 40 : . Cumberland,...+++e++++ par | _ me games Par! ING, and kitchen of two stories; a large stone Switzer 
te). ee et ae 2] Millington,....++0+e+see+0d0 ‘0. Leesburg,... ar er “ ; e Swi 
Pans Bis Gecyiecoveccccccceee] | 260} 128) DISTRICT. Wheeling Beake,.... “83 sty Tasman yo poorer tag lay 
"Prady,-ccccevscerccereceeees| —| ——| Washington, io Banks, generally 3 dwelling, with a “ig f fine rr one 
PLASTER Panis, in thestone,cargo,| ton. | 4 50) —— pt Banks, }p.c. vod co | | age 3 | other capheame. "Ot tee cnesataee the mile 
. re. ~ omy pores —_— = * PENNSYLVANIA New York Stan sees — a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to 4 
A R eeteccesees DU S——_—|r 2 . eee edo 4 : 
Same Mik cobsenscoststiiccccess ‘pound. 3 4| Philadelphia,......+-+++..par) Massachusetts, fi oe eL4a2 = ray icon a vane werhg Westen 
RYE, «+ -ercsescccesecesccceseeees+ bushel. 90 94 | Chambersburg,..+++++-+++ 4) Connecticut,.......14a2] the county. Adjoining ae ose Pty ser ny f cat > 
Susquehannah, “ ——| none | Gettysburg ......-+++-++-do| New Hampshire,.... 14a2 Bosley, Danie} Bosley, Tivos. teem eae pod - 
Tosacco, crop, common,-----+++++|100lbs 5 00} 5 50 Pittsburg,++ecceseeeees 24) Maine,..... .+0+0- Lda2 water power, with cheat 20 acres of land an yt 
‘brown and red,-...| * G6 00) 6 25) York,...c.0. soccccceceee 4) Rhode Island,..... 14a2 that they may be detached and sold se asatel perv 
i scssssseet & 8 00] 10 00 | OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2| North Carolina,... . .$a32 injury to the rest of the farm for a br: - 
‘ wrappery, suitable! ‘ Delaware[under$5].--- 4|South Carolina,.... 4a5 Saake ol é & purposes. 
ppery, | é Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 
for segars,------| * | 10 00) 20 00) Do. [over 5].....++ 14) Georgia, ..... ++ ++ Sad4 NATHANIEL CHILDS, 
*¢ yellow and red,-.-| ‘ : 00 4 = Michigan Banks,......-++ |New Orleans.....-.. 7a8 on the premises, or to 
“ 6 i NY , 
good yellow,, ..-. on Canadian do....-+.++.-1f WILLIAM J. WARD 
fine yellow,..-....| * | 12 00! 16 00 oc 23 tf Fayette, near Calvert st. Baltimore. 
i i oe bd 6 00| — . . " * . - 
a oe « | 5 00] 8 00 FARMERS’ REPOSITOy x TO THE PUBLIC. 
Vinnasrc| | 4am) 600(OF AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND EAST. | yy he Jew deride! Eaelshme 
Reve yoone, - | can bie ° IMPROVED. tenn next ond “A + sanporny and Kyl. 
g Peeerereseces ' P i . : ‘ 
aS -} 175} 1 82| THE Subscriber infurms the public that he has secu- very article warranted to be first rate. The subset 
Wuear, white, t AE. -— 1 10. 1 75] red by letters patent his late and very importantimprove | bers, grateful for past favors, take this early op i 
Maryland « | 170, 1 72| ments on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which im- of returning their thanks to their customers and the 
w ist f. inbbls..-...) 3igalion.| 41 43| provements they are made more durable and easier kept lic in general, and beg leave to inform them that 
a, in hhds..... $ S| “ | 43) —-—J|imorder. All the machinery being secured to an iron | re now provided with a very extensi‘e stock of 
’ ‘© wagon price S$} « | bbis| 40 | rame the shrinkage, wear and decay of wood is avoided. | manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, sae 
Fanicnve, to Pittsburgh .|1001bs} 2 00) ——| The feeding part of hisimproved machine 1s upon an en- able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchasly 
Wacon Fr To Wheeling, . “ 2 25| ——| tire different principle from the former machine ; far more | Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1060 Ploeg 
: washed.|unwash | durable, requiring neither skill or care to keep it in order. sorted sy _— ‘oe a> 1? Glernen o a 
: ‘ a 150t0 55 These machines are so constructed as to make the freight | common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener; Wo 
alee |e -ogaumieinenn pi pase 1. 50 on them less than half what it cost to ship the former or | & Freeborn’e patent, all sizes, “‘Davie’,” ‘“ Sinclair’ 
Th fourths Merino,...-.| * |40 45 wood machines, an important desideratum to purchasers | Moore's” improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteem 
wh i Dicadtesdt * me w living at a distance; and I now offer it to the public upon | for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or ca 
Oup he & one fourth Meri | * |35 40 the credit of my establishment as the most perfeet machine | Shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, 
= — own 30 33 in existence for the sane purpose They are also adapt- | $!5 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlie fren 
rn. 60 to 70 cts. aiid ed to cutting rags for paper making, and for cutting to- sw “eo — a ys $12 OD abd x 
. ‘ : bacco as manufactured by Tobacconists, &c. xes, from $/ to $00 each ; Corn and J obacco 
_—_—_ URHAM COW FOR SALE 1 also k&p these machines on hand made as heretofore | tors, —— ay a ee po ae 
A HALF D . v: . with my new feeding machinery attached to them; and | warra ‘Se Oo nave = of the natural grow wi 
The subscriber has for sale a beautiful fashionable roan | aigo a general assortment of Agricultural Implements, as, Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions 
half Durham Cow. She is fresh in milk and on-/ ygyal. Elliott’s Horizontal Wheat Fans, and Fox & Bor- | patterns, by the 1b. or ton, to suit customers, 
ly 4 years old. Her price is $79. AER post- | jand’s Threshing Machines are buth superior articles. ue a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell agu>— 
y id’ to be made to ED. P_ ROBERTS. My stock of Ploughs on hand are not equalled im the | all of which will be furnished on the most pleasing wm 
7 city either for quality, quantity, or variety. I havea and every article warranted to be of the best quality, ia 


Allorders by mail orotber 
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